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ABSTRACT 

The state's strategy for stimulating constructive 
change is to help clarify objectives, develop analysis techniques, 
and stimulate self- renewal. Each of these elements is considered in 
some detail. The problem of clarifying goals and objectives involves 
three contexts: the content, the level of specificity, and the 
individuals or groups to whom it applies. Analysis and management 
includes the development of instruments to assess pupil achievement 
and to analyze productivity in any given situation in terms of the 
appropriate criteria for that situation. It also includes cost 
analyses which can be used in conjunction with the research and 
development projects and with analyses of the use of staff, 
facilities, pupils, methods, and time. The element of educational 
self-renewal requires 1 ) continuous evaluation of the appropriateness 
of established objectives, 2 ) continuous monitoring of the extent to 
which a program is achieving its objectives, and 3) continuous 
identification of alternative policies and practices for 
consideration. These strategies should result in the generation of 
alternative educational practices and a greater freedom for the 
personnel of district offices and local schools to experiment with 
the newly developed techniques and mhterials. (MBM) 



ELiORIDA'S S1KATEGZ FOR STIMULATING CCNSTRUCTrZE 
CHANGE AND SELF-RENEWAL IN EDUCATION* 
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A critical observer of the Florida Departnent of Education would recognize 
nurterous changes which have taken place in the Department in the ^t few 
yggj-g^ < 3 ^ 03 © changes have occurred in a variety of programs at different 
tines* In many cases, changes were precipitated by recommendations or 
directives frcm top administrators in the Department, or by new l^xslation. 
In others, the changes result frcm initiative ei« 2 rcised by individual pro- 
gram administrators. 



It is notable that changes have occurred on a broken front. That is, a 
change in approach might be implemented by an administrative unit m one 
Division, vdiile an administrative unit in another Drvisron having parallel 
resporusibilities would not make a ccrt 5 )arable change. This phencmenon has 
carried with it both advantages and disadvantages. It has allowed tor a 
good deal of initiative and self-determination within individual admimstra^ve 
sections. Thus, changes have usually not occurred without a readiness on the 
part of involved Departaent personnel. However, the broken front approach 
h^ at times left observers in the field uncertain about the Departm^t s 
stance on a variety of matters. TMs may have weakened the leadership poten- 
tial of the Departnent in certain instances. 



In spits of the fact that many .changes within the Departn^rec have not been 
uniform in timing, there are several changes which have esmerged to charac- 
terize a new posture for the Department. The following are examples: 

a In the administration of federal programs by the Department, the 
tasks of planning, management, and assessment are becoming in- 
creasingly iirportant • 

b. In the administration of state funds for education, the Department 
* is expecrted to be able to analyze costs, as well as account for 

ejpenditures . 

c. Educational consultants are ejpected to assrnie responsibiliries 
for planning, for reconinending priorities, and for supervising 
deA^lopttental activities, with a lesser emphasis on tra(^tional 
services whicih they have been providing to school districts. 



d. The research responsibilities of the Department have espanded 

beyond the traditional institutional research to include development 
and evaluation. 



e. School accreditation standards have moved from exclusive reliance 
on input or status characteristics to a concern for educational 
process and products . 



The leadership for developing schcol facilities in the Department 
has prcmoted broad involvement in facilities plann^g and has 
made available alternative types of school ^facilities. 
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g. In education, the novemsnt is toward performance ejjpecta- 

tions for teachers as contrasted vd.th requirements for certain 
kinds of ej^jeriences or ejiposure to certain courses. 

These many changes are directed toward a greater emphasis on the individual 
learner and a concern for the learner’s progress. The achievement of each 
individual learner represents the ultimate criterion for educational effec- 
tiveness. The various standards or practices which are supported or required 
by the Departnent of Education must be evaluated in terms of their effect on 
pupil learning, rather than on their contributions to the perpetuation of 
the current ^stem of education. 



Legal Bases for Changes 



The legal bases for these changes can be found in a number of federal and 
state laws and regulations applying to specific programs or to programs in^ 
general. Rather than reviewing the many pertinent citations, it will suffice 
to trace recent state laws vhich change the role of the Department frcsn an 
chserver and chronicler of local educationa]. programs in Florida to one of 
top-level management and stimulation of change. 

From 1939 to 1968, the former role prevailed. Tb.e statutes directed the 
Department to " . . .examinei the school plant, personnel , instruction , schTOls, 
itethods of keeping accounts, records, and repc<rts and other asperts of district 
school systems and educaticsnal institutions; to make recanmendati.ons to the 
authorities for needed changes and improvements; and to classiify or accredit 
schools or services on the basis of standards and regulations prescribed by 
the State Board. " 

In 1968 , the legislature enacted a statute which charged tlie Ccmnissicaier of 
:Bducation to "...as rapidly as feasible expand the capability of the Depart- 
nent of Education in planning the state's strategy for effecting oonstruct.ive 
educational change and providing and coordinating crea-^ve services necessa^ 
to achieve greater quality in education . " The Ccmmissioner was also charged 
to "...utilize all appropriate manageinent tcols, techniques, and practices 
which will cause the state's educational programs to be more effective and 
which will provide the greatest economies in the management and operation of 
the state's syston of education." (section 229.551, Florida Statutes) 



In 1969 , the legislature created the Florida Educational Resear^ and Develop- 
nent Program , instrucrting the Department , to sponsor "...the designing, devel 
opment, testing, and evaluation on a pilot project basis of applied or acrtion 
research or pro jecrts vhich seek information on questions of critical concern 
to present and future education needs, of the State ..." (Section 229 .561, F«S.) 



In the 1970 and 1971 legislative sessions, the enphasis was on assessment and 
accountability. The 1970 legislature directed the Ccmtassicaier of Education 

to develcp uniform prcicedures for assessing the progress of stud^ts. More 

recently, ''The Educetioioal Accpvhtability Act of 1971'' pass^. This Act 

affirms and clarifies the responsihilities of the Ccitrnissioner of Education 
and local school districts re 
in! Flc»ri^> v: Stioh reportdngJ v^iils inc 

arid on the use of resources as it relates to such progress. (House Bill 894, 19/u; 






Essential Elannents of ’±te Emerging Strategy 



The emergincf state strategy for effecting constimctive chang'e and self 
renewal in ^ucation has three major elements. These elements focus 
attention on the effects which the system has upon learners. The elements 
relate to establishing objectives, program management, and program renewal. 
■They are as follows - 

Cbjectives.--A necessary first step in iirproving education is to clari:fy 
goals“'and“objectives; that is, to state objectives in a for which can be 
understood by learners, teachers, and policy— makers . 

Analysis and itianagenent. — It is necessary to develop management ^sterns 
Vfthidh focus on the attaLnirent of objectives, and then relate inputs and 
processes to the cbjectives, allowrbig for modification of processes and 
patterns of resoinrces utilization as dictated by e 5 ^)erience and insight, 
and enabling the educational system to be accountable for its \jse of re- 
soiorces. 



Self-renewal. — -Alternative methods or processes \^ilich can be ecrployed for 
achie-ving educational okjectives more efficieiitly are avai-lable; these 
should be identified, tested, and made accessible to stimulate program re- 
newal in the schools in Florida. 

The meaning and inrolications of- these strategy elements are developed more 
thoroughly in the next three sectxons . 



Clarifying Goals and Objectives 

Clari-ty of goals and objectives is an essential element of ar^ systematic 
effort for change. The lade of such clarity leads to programs ^diich lack 
focus and to results which are difficult to interpret. 

The problem of clarii^ing goals and objectives can be considered frem at 
least three contexts: the content, the level of specificity, and the 

applicability (i.e., the individuals or groups to whom a goal or objective 
is applicable) . 



Content of Goals and Objectives 

The content of a goal or objective can relate to an area of learning. That 
is , it can stipulate types of knowledge or skills wiiidh learners would be 
expected to achieve as a result of an educational program. A goal or objec- 
tive can also relate to s‘32rvices or other functions which will be performed 
ty an individual or organization. For exartple, "equalizing access to edu- 
cation" or "applying ijniformaccountijig procediares" might be adopted as 
organizational goals . A hierarchic^ relaticnship between goals for learners 
and organizational goals is assumed, with goals or objectives for learners 
tho nah-t goals are expect^^^^^^ to 
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■The goals for public school education in Florida (adopted by the State 
Board of Education on i^ril 6, 1971) include both student learning goals 
and organizational goals. The student learning goals enccnpass the 
follcwing areas: ocsiinunication and learning skills, citizenship education, 

occupational interests, mental and physical health, heme and family rela- 
tionships, aesthetic and cultural appreciations, and h'uman relatica^. The 
organizational goals include the follcwing areas : development of instruc- 

tional strategies, irtplementation of strategies, and evaluation. 

Major attention is now being given to the clarification of goals and ob- 
jectives for learners. These efforts are centered around the develqpm^t 
of cenprehensive catalogs of learning objectives. The catalogs of objec- 
tives will serve as reference guides to individual classrocan teachers, 
to curriculum developers and evaluators in local school districts, and to 
persons at the state level with the responsibility for curriculijm devel- 
opirent and assessment. It should be recognized that the catalogs of ob- 
jectives are being prepcired as reference documents, not as prescriptions 
of total sets of objectives for each pupil. (The locus of responsibility 
for selecting goals is discussed later.) 



Level of Specificity 

The level of specificity is the second consideration in clari^ing goals 
and objectives. The terms "goals" and "objectives" have come to signify 
different levels of specificity. In the field of education, the goal is 
normally a broad, statement of general direction for an educational endeavor . 

An exaitple (from the Goals for Pioblic Education in Florida) is the follcwing: 

Corainunication and learning skills. All students shall aogui:rc 
to thp ex ten t of their individual physical , imental, and emotional 
capacities , a mastery of the basic skills required in obtainii^ 
and expressing ideas thjrough the effer^-' v ■ gf words, nunbers, 
and other symbols. 

The termi "objective" signifies a level of greater specificity in describing 
the desired outcoiies of an educational program. Normally, a goal will be 
broken down into several objec tives_, 

Obviously, there ere varying ._avels of specif ierty within the definitions of 
cjoals and objectives. Furtheanore, the point of distinction betwe^ g^ls 
and objectives is arbitrary. The terms "betiavioral objective" or 'perforri^oe 
objective" have been used to describe objectives of a f ^rly precise level 
of specificity. The follcwing is an exaitple of a behavioral objective: 

Given a passage at has infependaat reBding level, the leam^ 
will identify the "vho" , "vhat" , and "^en" in the passage by 
using a specified ntiaikirig scheme. - ^ ^ ^ ^ 

A hierarchy of specificity in sifating goals and objectives is illustrat^_ in 
Figure 1. The point of utility in specificity depends i^n tee ^^^u^ 
tee objbetn-ves are' ^ The catalogs of <tejectives^^^v^^ _ 

developed as resGuird^ in Flori are intended to teoenpass a ■ f ulh rai^e o 
gpfadi f 1 ni fy. i^pigrp^ of specjf tte fy:' desired for any ptupose will be 

'^'^''unined by irsdividual users. 
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FIGURE 1 

ILLUSTRATICN OF A HIERAIOiy OF SPECIPIIY IN STATING 
n~)A T.S ASID OBJECTIVES 

The learner vd.ll master the ccsnaunication skills- (Parallel goals 
oould relate to occupational skills, cultural appreciations, etc.) 

The learner vd.ll master the ccrinunication skill of reacJing . 

(Parallel goals could relate to speaking, listening, etc.) 

The learner vd.ll coitprehend materials appropriate to his reading 
level. (Parallel goals oould relate to decoding skills, vocabulary 
skills, etc.) 

The learner vd.ll master the skill of literal ooraprehension. (A 
parallel goal oould relate to interpretation.) 

The learner vd.ll identify specific iirformation in a given passage 
appropri-ate to his reading level. (Parallel objectives oould relate 
to identifying other oonponents of the sentence or passage.) 

Given a pass^e at his iridependent reading level, the learner vdll 
identify the "v'dio" , "uhat" , and "when" in the passage by using a spe- 
cified marking scheme. (Parallel objectives could relate to iden- 
tifying other categories of information.) 



In recent years, tt^ State has encountered difficulti^ in obtaimng 
specific statements, of objectives applicable to individual classrocms . 

An initial strategy was to require classroom teache.rs to prep^e be- 
havioral objectives or performance objectives for the prpils .in the^ 
'ilasses . Ihis activity was incorporated into the school accreditation 
process- It has since been determined that behavioral objective might 
more ^)propriately be prepared hy persons skilled in that activity and 
then made available in the form of a catalog frcm vihich teachers can select. 



Itetermining the Applicability of Goals and Objectives 



The State Board of Education is ^charged by law to "adopt ccmpreh^ive edu- 
cational objectives for pihlic education" (Section 229.053, Florida Statutes) . 
Thus far, the Board has adopted general goals as listed earlier. The i^ture 
of these goals and the manner in which th^ are stated makes them ^plicable 
to all learners at all levels of education. As goals and cbjectrves beocme 
more specific, the decision as to which groi;ps or individuals they shall 
apply beocmes mere critical. Ihe focus of r^ponsibility^ for selecting ob- 
jectives at varyii^ degrees of specif ity has not been (^initively deter- 
mined. The degree of discretion vhich should be exercised by the pupxl, 
the parent, the teacher, the school, the school distoict, or state is 

currentLy imder oonsideration. ihe initial conclusion regarding the re- 
sponsibility of the State seems to be as follovre : The State Board of Edu- 

cation should adopt general goals (which it did on i^ril 6, 1971) . The 
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State Board should also adopt sets of irdniinum objectives, preci^ly stat^, 
which should be achieved by virtually all pupils by ^iM ^ 

formal educational experience. Such a set of cb;]ectrves v<a^ be adopted m 
the area of reading within the next few months. Ihese objectives vali form 
the basis for State assessitent in reading. 



ihus, it has been tentatively decided that the State should a^^ broad 
general goals and should also adopt objectives in the basic sl^ll are^ 
representing essential miiiitnums. Hie many types and levels of cbjecti-^s 
r^ieining would be selected by the districts, schools, teachers, parents, 

or pupils . 

Ohe remaining objectives would be of varying types. They would include ve^ 
specific objectives vAiich all students in a sub-set of the pq^atim ^uld 
be ej^jected to master. A set of objectives of this ty^ might te ^ b^is 
for a curriculum in an occupational area. Each student wo\^d be expected 
to achieve the objectives, no matter how much time is 3 :equired. 

There will also be many objectives \«hich are stated specifi^ly and v^c^ 
various -sub-sets of students will be expected to 

be achieved with varying degrees of success by .inc^^dual sta^te. 
courses in nost subjects and eririchitent courses will ]^ve_ cbjectiws of tl^ 
type. In working tovrard these objectives, sti^ents will be provided ^ual 
opportunity for receiving instruction for a given period of ti^; at the 
clSion c " the time ^period, the extent to which ^ 

objectivf .Impends upon his aptitude, his prior knowledge, and the di_igenoe 

with which he pursued learning . 

There are c^lso many objectives which canriot pracrtically^te stet^ in terms 
of desired pupil learning. Instead, they to ^scr^ ^ terit« o^ 

processes or procedures in vhidi the learners should 

people feel that certain school es^riences should be pro<a.ded ^th no pre 
specified objectives other than those relating to the prricess vhich will be 

experiencjed. 



Analyzing and Managing Educational Prograitis 



Commissioner Floyd T. Christian, in his remarks to the Group 1 Subocromittee 
of the House Ccsranittee on Appropriations, March 24, 1971, made the following 
statement; "I have established as one of the major cbjecrtives of the 
Department of Education 'increasing the productivity of all pihlic edu- 
cation programs. ' In doing this, we plan to shift from a 'tiitie cariented' to 
a 'performance oriented' public school system." 

The Ccsmdssioner ' s statement is , of eourse, an affirmation of the statutory 

requirement to "utilize all appropriate modem management, tools, techniques, 

and practices which will cause the state educational program to be more effec- 
tive and which will provide the greatest ecxncm.ies in the itanagement and oper- 
ation c>f the state ' s system of education." (Section 229.551, Florida Statutes) 



,Assesshp.;:Pijpil;;'Ieafning'- -V- 

Q The cchcept of a "performance oriented" public school system as pteposed by the 
Ccxtmissioner requires explicit itaasures of performance for its ojrplesnentation. 
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Olie perfbrmanc 3 es to be measxjred nwst be related to the objec^ves of the 
svstan, as discussed in the preceding section. In inplementing a strata^ 
for edtxjational change, it is necessary to have assessitent instrunents which 
iteasure the achievement of objectives established at tne state, district, 
school, and classroom levels. 

The fact that variations in objectives exist between school districts, betojeen 
schools within districts , between classes within schools , and between pupils 
^thin classes places a special burden on any analysis system designed to 
measure the attainrrent of objectives. It makes uniform, s^dardized assess - 
nent procedures impractical, except for measuring the attainment of specific 
objectives established at the State level and possibly at the district level. 

For this reason, the Department of Education is suppor^.g the develop^t of 
banks of assessment items, with each item correlated with a specific objective 
in one of tire catalogs of objectives described ea^-lier. With such item banks 
it is possible to tailor-make assessment iiistruments for each unique situation 
Hiis is done by identifying those objectives which a given group of pupils , 
classrooms . schools , programs , etc . , is attempting to achieve . Then , assess- 
nent instruments cotrposed only of items for those obrjectives can be assembled. 

With such an approach to assessinent, it is possible to analyze productivity 
in any given situation in terms of the appropriate criteria for that situation. 
When conparing the pixxiuctivity of two situations, it is necessa:^ to ascert^n 
the consistency of objectives l±,o. , criteria) between the two situations, mth 
the approach being taken in Florida, this is quite feasible, since tee ^^e^ves 
for situation will be selected from a ocrmpreh^sive catalog which has in 

it tee objectives (i.e. , criteria) for each situati.on. 



Ctost Analysis 

Obviously, it is not possible to m^e systematic plans for d^r^iiig producte^ty 
when the only available analytical information relates to pr^ucts attein 

ment of objectives) . It is also necessary to obtain jjiformation on ^ste. ^ 
fact increased productivity has been defined in the Department as either (a) on 
creasing pvroil learning mthoirt increasing costs, (b) decreassjig costs without 
SSSLI^il leaxnlng, or (o) increasuig pupiipe^g mth the 
in oosts war^ted by tee overriding benefits of the increases on learning. 

-me problem of cost analysis is closely tied in vate tee issi^f^^^ 
accountability. Accountability has been defined in the Department as tee ^^ss 
of explaining the utilization of resources (i.e. , cost) in terns of their con 

triS^ions to desired objectives. To apply this concept, ^®2?^te"oSts 

have available cost analysis techniques vhich mdce it ]^ssible to telate ^ ^ 
to tee attainment of educational objectives. Such systems are currently under 
development in tee tepartitient of Ediocation . 

Ihe costs analysis issue carries with it a special problem, 

nically possible to provide cost aiialysis inforiira.tion on any type of 

breakdown which mii^t be conceived , there is oertainly a point of diminisl^g 

returns in applying detailed cost analysis tec±iniques. In oteer words, tee 

ctot of hitely detailed tost'^^^^ rpt al^ys vrarrant the^ 

vMch can be derived :'te For ^ approach 
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to developing cx^st analysis tecdiniques incxirporates twa ^sterns. CJne 
is a uniform acxsDunting system to be inplemented statewide. This system, 
which will replace the present accounting system, vd.ll provide information 
in considerably more detail than has previously been available. It will 
also be espandable, allowing local school districts to collect additional 
information viiich is needed for their special piorposes. 

In addition to the basic acoomting system, the Departnent is developing 
si:pplementary cost analysis procedures vAiich can be^ applied xaniformly to 
collect detailed cost information in any specified situation. This system 
will be applied vhen either the accounting system, a professional hunch, 
or a oarribination of tiie two, indicates that the pattern or level of costs 
in a given situation varies from what should reasonably be ejpected. Ihe 
supplementary cost analysis system vd.ll also be used in conjunction vd.th 
research and development projects designed to test alternative educational 
practices . 



Analyzing the Utilization of Educat-lonal Resources 

Orcecost information on pupil learning is available, it is possible to make 
judgments regarding the productivity of an educational program. However, 
additional analyses may be necessary to determine how productivity mi^t 
be increased. Such analyses •would be concerned with the use of s-taff , 
facilities (space) , pi^jils , methods , and time . 

The productive use of resources is a key element of any organized educational 
p3X)gram. The manner in vhich a classroom teacher uses a'vailable resour^s 
constitutes the ar': of teaching. Likewise, the productive use by principals, 
superintendents, and s-tate education officials of resources whidi are po- 
tentially available constitutes the essence of educational management. An 
analysis of the use of educational resources is an analysis of the educational 
processes v^ch are taking place . 

It should be recognized ■that there is presen’U.y no absolu'te index of •the 
productivity of reso\nrce utilization . VSiile it is possible -to oortpare cost 
per pupil or prpil achievement from one program to anotiier, it is unlikely 
that it is possible to ccatpare program effecti-veness (i.e., -the efff'ctiveness 
of resource utilization) of two programs unless the objectives of both pro- 
grams are identical. 

Ihe Departtrent of Education is developing a system for assessing resource 
utili zati.on . 'Chi s system vdll be designed for vase in cxonjoanc^on vri-th cost 
analysis information and information on pipil learning. It will be designed 
to help local school personnel in detenniiiing how to indce effecti-ve -use of 
the resources vvhich -they have a'vailable. It is van likely -tdiat "the sys-t^ 
vn.ll produce any voni form patteon for cptiorium vase of staff , mat^i^s, or 
facilities vdiich covold bet ^plied sthtewd.de. Vaoriations in ieaanmg objec- 
tives, s ta ff capabiiities , pv:pil aptitoodes , and the coriplemsnt of re^ovooxres 
available wovold iteke this vonlikely. Instead, the aim of the sys'tem is ■to 
itake it possible for personnel in school 'dis'tricts and : in^'vrL^^ 

■to a' pa 1 y ^h ' t hhi t- i lap of ‘d?e^Vurces and de'vise pat'feahs ■vdxL(^ ■will lea!d 
percep'tuJaie ihcreases^^^^^^^^ pixaducti'vity . 
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Educational Sel£~Itenewal 

Tlie third niajor eleirent in the State's strategy for effecting constructive 
educational change is to encourage self-ren^/al in the ^ucation ^s^. 

1 -p— 1 is the process v/he 3 cehy an institution oontmuall^f inoclifies 
its goals and objectives to iteet the needs of its clients and continually 
ircxlLfies its program to facilitate the attainrrent of its objec^ves. 
Self-renewal requires (a) ccntin’jotis evaluation of the appropriateness of 
established objectives, (b) continuous moiiitoring of the extent to v^ch 
p]7ogr^^^ is achieving its objectives , and (c^ continuous identification 
of alteocnative policies and practices for consideration. In short, self- 
renewal requires a focus on the goals vAiich an institutSan should pursue, 
rather than on the institution as an end j-n itself . 

first two el^itents of the State ' s strategy described earlier clarr^^mg 
cbjectives and analyzing program effectiveness — relate to the first tao re- 
quirettents for self-renewal. However, self-renewal does not occur unless 
viable alternative are identified, tested, and implemented. The State's 
strategy for pmroting self-renewal has tjffo major parts: eliminating ob- 
structions and encouraging innovation. 



Elirainating Cbstructions 

Many oersons have felt that the major barrier to innovation m education is 
the intricate web of detailed statutes and regiiations perpetuate frcxn the 
state level. It* attack this problem, tlie Cartmissioner has appointed a task 
force to ccsnduct a detailed analysis of statutes and regulations with the 
intent of giving school districts npre fl.exibility and iirpleraenting the 
Departnent ' s strategy for constructive educational change as described herein. 
The work of the task force will resiiLt in recoimendations to the State Board 
of Education aiod to the legislature. 

In new legislation, a trend away from detailed specification of prc^am re- 
quirements can already be seen. Instead of concentrating on specifi.c edu- 
cational practices, the legislature is encoiuraging educators to be accountable 
for the res-ilts which their programs achieve. 

Much of the current jiregulation of educational practices ccmes from the manner 
in vAiich funds are appropriated. A trend toward less restric*tive fund allo- 
cation for eletrentarY and secxindary schools can be seen. For exaitple, lesser 
'^rtions of state funds are being appropriated in narrow categories of ex- 
penditures — such as textbooks, teacher salaries, or transportation. Increases 
in support are coming in categories such as "other cnoirrent espenses" or "edu- 
cational irtprovement espenses" . 

The ultimate results should be a situation in which educatio^l mana^rs at 
the district and school levels will have greater discretion in managing 
their resources. Rather than having their decisions dictated by State or 
district regulations, they will be expected to use their best professional 
judgnent as to how resources should be deployed, and then be accountable for 
achieving productivity . 



Ei^oouraging Alternatives 

Once the groundwork-*-the clarii^ing of ob jecrtives , the development of 
analysis techniques, and the elimination of legal barriers — is laid, the 
major element of the State's strategy for effecting c»nstruc±ive _ dianqe 
in education will reside in the generation of alternative educational 
practices. Ihe state will rely on the established R & D programs— ESEA 
Title III, Vocational Research, Educational Television, etc. to demon- 
strate viable alternatives for increasing productivity of Florida's edu- 
cational system, it i4 anticipated that in the future there will be 
greater coordination beWeen these programs and greater visibility of 
the products or techniques which result. 



It is also likely that a l^ger portion of unconventional alternative practices 
will be proposed, tested, and implemented in the future. The present dual 
problem of rising costs of education and rising eipectations of the edu- 
cational system are placing extreme pressures on those responsible for con- 
ducting educational programs. Many persons feel that the present model will 
not be adequate for education in the future . However , there are others vho 
believe adamantly that the present model for prtolic education should not be 
discarded until viable alternatives have been successfully derronstrated. 

Hence, there is both internal and external pressure on educational innovators 
to produce alternative approaches for organizing and administering instruction. 

The role of dedicated and creative professionals at the local school and 
school district shoiiLd not be overlooked. This is certainly the backbone 
of the State ' s strategy for effecting constructive change . It would not be 
possible or desirable f6r the State to produce a roaster set of cl^srocm 
procedures and school operational procedures vhich should be applied uni- 
formly throughout the State. 

Instead, the State ' s sttategyV as^h^ described herein , is _ to help 

clarify objectives , to develop analysis techniques, stimulate 

self-r^^al T^ of educational prb^ams will remai 

the hands of personnel in the district of f 4-tes mrid local schools. ■ Tha State 
is attempting to develop techniques and materials to aid those at the Icxaal 
level. However, it is dnly through the creative application of new tech- 
niques and materials and through effective cCTmunication between the many 
persons who aooe dedicated to improving education that constructive educational 
change can actxaally take place. The State cannot change education without 
the help of the educators— the teachers, pupils, parents , supervisors , and 
administrators — of Florida. 



